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WHEN FOUND— 


q(OLLOWING its usual custom, the Dickens Fellowship placed a » 

wreath of ivy leaves and scarlet geraniums on the novelist’s 
grave in Westminster Abbey on the 7th of last month. It bore the 
words: ‘ With undying Loyalty.” The All Around Dickens Club 
of Boston, U.S.A., also sent a wreath and there were many other 
floral tributes. Friends and admirers from all parts visited the grave 
during the day. ; 

* * * * * 

Almost simultaneously with the date of the Anniversary of the 
birth of Dickens, it was announced that a complete edition of his 
works had been translated into German. 

es * * * 

Recently we called attention to the most impertinent instance of 
scandalous affrontery ever perpetrated towards Dickens by a hack 
writer, who had the audacity to re-write A Tale of Two Cities in 
the style of the worst trashy and inane serial story, and call it ““ The 
Only Way.” It is still running through a paper known as “ My Weekly,” 
and the only redeeming features about the story are that it appears 
anonymously (apparently the “hack” is righteously ashamed of 
his work) and the name of Dickens is kept out of it. But the names 
of the characters and the outline of the story are the same. It is an 
outrage on literature, and it is astounding that the law of copyright is 
helpless in guarding the dignity of literature from such an insult. 

* ** * * * 

Now comes from the Winnipeg Fellowship a dignified protest against 
the proposed bowdlerization of Dickens’s books by an American 
Publisher and Editor, which we print on another page. This scheme 
offers a direct insult to the intelligence of the United States’ citizens, 
than whom there are no greater admirers of Dickens extant. Dickens's 
books have, from time to time, been re-written and condensed for 
Children ; a perfectly justifiable proceeding. But to edit, alter and 
shorten them to suit the tastes of American or any other public is 
not merely an impious proposal, as our friends in Winnipeg say, but 
is surely an act which defeats its own ends. To start with, Dickens 
is not read for, nor is he the most popular English writer because of, 
the story he has to tell. It is his leisureliness in style that appeals 
to his readers, his descriptiveness, the atmosphere, his characterization. 
Strip his books of these, and, like a pricked balloon, there remains 
little to attract. Nevertheless, as in the case of our ashamed anonymous 
hack of ‘‘ My Weekly,” it is an act of immoral vandalism which should 
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be held up to scorn by every Dickensian, and by every intelligent 
reader of the best in English literature. 
* * * * * 

The death took place at the age of 94 on the 22nd January last, 
of Mrs. Adeline Billington, the famous actress and the widow of John 
Billington. She was known as the “ Mother of the Stage,” and one 
of the incidents of her long career which she always recalled with great 
pride was in connection with her performance of the Veiled Lady in 
‘No Thoroughfare ” by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins, first pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre on December 26th, 1867. Dickens was 
in America at the time, but on his return he immediately paid a visit 
to the theatre and was greatly impressed by the acting of Mrs. Billington, 
*‘T never thought,” he wrote, “I would have cried or shed a tear at 
my own work as I have been made to do by Mrs. Billington’s perform- 
ance.” The cast included Mr. Billington, who played Mr. Walter 
Wilding and Mr. Fechter as Jules Obenreizer. Miss Carlotta Addison 
was Marguerite. 

% * % * % 

The address delivered on 6th October last, by Mr. Arthur Humphreys, 
President of the Manchester Branch of the Dickens Fellowship, has 
been printed by the Council of the branch in pamphlet form. It is 
entitled “‘ Has the Dickens Fellowship Justified its existence ?”’ and 
in arriving at the unhesitating conclusion that it has more than justified 
itself, Mr. Humphreys follows its history throughout its career, reviews 
its activities the world over, dwells on its efforts for- ameliorating 
social evils, on its charitable work, as well as on its educational side. 
It is a valuable little pamphlet and should prove of great help in making 
the Fellowship known to those who are ignorant of its work and objects. 
Copies may be had from the Secretary of the Manchester Branch. 
The price is threepence. 

* * * * * 

The following friendly note, signed by the President and Secretary 
of the Winnipeg Branch, has been received by the publishers of The 
Dickensian :—* In accordance with our usual practice, we, the President 
and Secretary of the Winnipeg Dickens Fellowship have much pleasure 
in voicing the sentiments of our branch of a world-wide organization 
in sending best wishes for a successful and: happy New Year to the 
publishers of The Dickensian. In spite of the ravages of the terrible 
war, which are felt here in Canada as in every part of the British 
Empire, our Fellowship continues to flourish and cherishes the hope 
that this new year will crown the arms of the Allies with success, to 
the end that the blessings of a lasting peace may be secured for alk 
the world, and a new epoch begun in history with the establishment 
of fuller brotherhood and fellowship for all mankind.” 

* * * el 3 

Someone has suggested that Lord Devonport might find a worse 
text for his activities than the passage in Nicholas Nickleby : “‘ Subdue 
your appetites, my dears, and you’ve conquered human natur’.” 

THe Epiror. 
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TO BOWDLERISE DICKENS 
A PROTEST 


[4smuce as it has come to the notice of the Winnipeg Dickens 
_ Fellowship that it is the intention of an American publisher to 
edit and alter the works of Dickens, to shorten them to suit the American 
public, we, the members of the above Fellowship, desire to enter a 
strong protest against such an impious proposal. Vandalism of this 
kind has been perpetrated on the works of Shakespeare, who has been 
bowdlerised and re-written and otherwise mutilated to the disgust 
of all admirers of his mighty genius. We feel that Dickens’s immortal 
novels would be spoiled by the desecrating hand of any American 
short-cut artist. Any such act of vandalism would, in our opinion, 
be scorned by the public and would simply result in bringing deserved 
ridicule on the head of publisher and editor. 
Signed on behalf of the Dickens Fellowship of Winnipeg by 
W. T. Auuison, President. 
C. W. Youet., Secretary. 


DICKENS AND JAMES T.! FIELDS 


By W .GLYDE WILKINS 
Lhe 


HILE Dickens’s desire to meet Washington Irving in the flesh, 

as he had already done in the spirit, was a very large factor in 

persuading him to make his first visit to America in 1842, it is equally 

true that the persuasive powers of another American, Mr. James T. 

Fields, of Boston, very largely influenced him in deciding upon his 
second visit in 1867-8. 

Mr. Fields, while visiting Europe in the summer of 1859, almost 
persuaded Dickens to make the trip in that year. He wrote to Forster 
on July 9th of that year, saying :—‘‘ Mr. Fields has been down here 
for a day and with the strongest intensity, urges that there is no draw- 
back, no commercial excitement or crisis, no political agitation ; and 
that so favourable an opportunity in all respects, might not occur 
again for years and years. I should be one of the most unhappy men 
if I were to go, and yet I cannot help being much stirred and influenced 
by the golden prospect held before me.” Forster says he yielded to 
other persuasion, probably by Forster himself, and the idea of the trip 
was given up for the time being. 

The relations, both social and business, between Dickens and Fields 
were of a closer and more intimate character than existed between 
him and other American friends. This, perhaps, was not only because 
they were more congenial in their habits and tastes, but because they 
were more often together, Fields having twice been Dickens’s guest 
in England, the first time in the summer of 1859 and the second time 
in the summer of 1869. They were together almost daily while Dickens 
was in Boston and New York during his second visit to America. As 
showing their very intimate relations, Forster wrote— I depart from 
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my rule, in this narrative, otherwise strictly observed, in singling out 
one of these friends for mention by name; but a business connection 
with the Readings, as well as untiring offices of personal kindness and 
sympathy, threw Mr. Fields into closer relations with Dickens from 
arrival to departure, than any other person had.” 

Fields was a young man of twenty-six at the time of Dickens’s 
first visit to Boston in 1842, and he tells in his “ Yesterdays with 
Authors”? how he was at the Tremont House when Dickens arrived, 
and how he first saw “the handsome, glowing face of the young man 
who was even then famous over half the globe .. . . None of us then, 
of course, had the honour of an acquaintance with this delightful 
stranger, and I little thought that I should afterwards come to know 
him in the beaten way of friendship and live with him day after day in 
years far distant ; that I should ever be so near to him that he would 
reveal to me his joys and sorrows, and thus that I should learn the 
story of his life from his own lips.” 

Mr. Fields was at the dinner given in Dickens's honour by the 
“ Young Men of Boston” and sat at the table just in front of the 
honoured guest. He says he saw Dickens take a pinch of snuff out. of 
Washington Allston’s box and heard him joke with old President 
Quincy. 

Mr. Fields visited England in 1852, but he probably did not make 
Dickens’s acquaintance at that time as he made no mention in his 
book of any meeting with him. He did, however, see him as a per- 
former in Amateur Theatricals, and writes regarding the perfection of 
his acting—* [I have seen him play Sir Charles Coldstream in the 
Comedy Used Up, with such perfection that all other performers in 
the same part have seemed dull by comparison. Even Mathews, 
superb artist that he was, could not rival Dickens in the character of 
Sir Charles. Once I saw Dickens, Mark Lemon and Wilkie Collins on 
the stage together, the play was Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, and Dickens 
played six characters in the piece. Never have I seen such wonderful 
changes of face and form as he gave us that night. He was alternately 
a rattling lawyer of the Middle Temple, a boots, an eccentric pedestrian 
and cold water drinker, a deaf sexton and an old woman. What fun 
it was, to be sure, and how we roared over the performance.” 

While Mr. Fields makes no mention of any correspondence with 
Dickens until 1858, there is no doubt but that during that time he was 
familiar with all his writings. 

On the 29th of April, 1858, Dickens began giving readings from his 
works on his own account. These were so successful and their fame 
extending to the United States, Mr. Fields believed they would be 
equally successful in America, and took up the subject with Dickens. 
Mr. Fields says in his book—* As long ago as the spring of 1858, I began 
to press him very hard to come to America, and give us a course of 
readings from his works. At that time I had never heard him read in 
public, but the fame of his wonderful performances rendered me eager 
to have my own country share in the enjoyment of them.” This 
proposal was the beginning of the pleasant personal relations between 
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ie two, which ended only with Dickens’s death twelve years 
ater. 

Mr. Fields’s first meeting with Dickens occurred in London during 
the summer of 1859, when visiting England with Mrs. Fields. While 
‘dining at Tavistock House, he discussed with Dickens the project of an 
American trip and urged him to decide on a visit during that year. 
Dickens later wrote Mr. Fields from Gad’s Hill—“‘I cannot tell you 
how very much obliged to you I feel for your kind suggestions. . . . I 
would never make it unless I had great general reason to believe that . 
the American people really wanted me,” It is hardly necessary to say 
that eight years later he found out that the American people did really 
want him. That he was very seriously considering a trip at this time 
is shown by a letter to Forster dated the 9th of July, 1859, in which he 
wrote—‘‘ I am now getting the Tale of Two Cities into that state that 
uf I should decide to go to America late in September, I could turn to 
at any time and write with great vigour.” Early in the month Fields 
spent a day at Gad’s Hill, when he talked to Dickens about visiting 
America, putting as he says “as many spokes as possible into this 
favourite wheel of mine.” After Mr. Fields returned to London from 
Gad’s Hill visit, he received several letters from Dickens regarding the 
proposed visit to America, and in one dated August 6th, 1859, he wrote © 
—‘T have considered the subject in every way, and have consulted 
with the few friends to whom I ever refer my doubts, and whose judg- 
ment in the main is excellent, I have (this is between ourselves) come 
to the conclusion that I will not go now. A year hence I may revive the 
matter, and your presence in America will then be of great assistance 
to me.” 

While Mr. Fields was in Rome early in 1860, he received a Jetter from 
Dickens saying that the project of coming to America was constantly 
before him,.and that he should have a great deal to say when he came 
back to England in the spring. While the plan fell through at that 
time Fields did not give up all hope, and after he returned home he 
did not cease year after year, to refer to the subject in every letter to 
Dickens, except that during the war, they both gave up the idea of 
reading in America. . ; 

The war was over in 1865, and after that, every time Mr. Fields wrote 
Dickens, he stirred up the subject of giving his readings in America, 
and on May 2nd, 1866, Dickens wrote him a letter which would have 
discouraged anyone but Mr. Fields, for he said—“ I really do not know 
that any sum of money that could be laid down would induce me to 
cross the Atlantic to read... . ” 

“ Tf any distinct proposal be submitted to me, I will give it a distinct 
answer. But the chances are a round thousand to one that the answer 
will be ‘ No,’ and I feel bound to make the declaration beforehand.” 

Early in 1867, Dickens began a series of fifty readings in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, which were finished on May 20th. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively large receipts trom these readings, he was 
in need of money. Forster wrote—‘‘ The temptation of offers from 
America had meanwhile again been presented to him so strongly, and 
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in such unlucky connection with immediate family claims, threatening 
excess of expenditure even beyond the income he was making, that he 
was fain to write to his sister-in-law—‘ I begin to feel myself drawn 
towards America as Darnay in the Tale of Two Cities was attracted 
to Paris. Itis my ‘ Loadstone Rock.’” He did not, however, intend 
to make the trip without being assured as to the financial result, and he 
wrote to Forster on the day he finished his readings (May 20th)—“ I 
have no fear that anything will induce me to make the experiment, 
it I do not see the most favourable reasons for believing that what I 
would get by it, added to what I have got, would leave me with a 
sufficient fortune.” A few days later he wrote to Forster—“‘ I am in 
tempest-tossed condition, and can hardly believe that I stand at bay 
at last on the American question. . . but the prize looks so large.” 

By the first of June he had so far made up his mind to make the trip 
that he wrote to Fields saying—* I am trying hard so as to free myself 
as to be able to come over to read this next winter. . . . In the course 
of a few mails, I hope to be able to give you positive and definite 
information on the subject.” The idea of going to America had by 
this time made such an impression on his mind that in August he sent 
his manager, Dolby, over to visit Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, etc., to investigate what the probable results of the trip 
might be. The report was favourable, and on November 9th he sailed 
for America, and on the 18th Mr. Fields had the great satisfaction of 
having his efforts of over eight years crowned with success, when he 
stepped on board the “Cuba” in Boston Harbour to welcome his 
friend on his second landing in America. Karly in the year Dickens had 
made the firm of Ticknor and Fields his authorised representatives in 
America for the entire series of his books, and on October 10th he made 
them the authorised publishers of his readings. These readings were 
printed in little 16mo pamphlets, and during his travels in the United 
States many thousands were sold at the readings. 


[To be concluded] 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


The following donations have been received :— 


Balance in hand after paying £105 to the National - 
Institution for the Blind aes ee 2 toby 


15 0 
Dickens Club, Canon City, Colorado, $5 .. La leery 
Miss Christine Matz: by Sale of Wises" Golliwogs 
(Second Donation) 1 0 0 
Collected by Mr. M. L. Davis 014 0 
Rev. F. W. Newman. . Oe 0 
Mr. F. W. Page bee 0 5 0 
Miss Ch. N. Spencer .. 0 5 0 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 2aeze O 
Messrs. Wm. Collins, Sons and Co., Ltd. 220 
Messrs. Dexters, Ltd. ; 220 
£27 11 2 


| 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 
FOUNTAIN 


By ROBERT PIERPOINT 


ti HAVE three magazine extracts concerning Charles Dickens and 
€& London, viz. :— 
to “\Charles Dickens’s London,” by Walter Dexter; ‘“ English Ilus- 
trated Magazine,” September, 1901. 

“ Dickens’s London,” by Sidney E. Jackson, ‘‘ Temple Magazine,” 
January 1902. 

“Relics of Dickens’ London, by Charles W. Dickens, ‘‘ Munsey’s 
Magazine,” September, 1902. 


Fg et 
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THE FOUNTAIN IN THE TEMPLE 


From an engraving in Robert R. Pearce’s ‘‘ History of the Inns of Court,” 1848 


The first two present photographs of the fountain, the last a 
drawing by Val Prince. 

There is, however, nothing in the letterpress to note that the fountain 
depicted is not the same in form as that which existed when Martin 
Chuzzlewit was written. 

I had been under the impression that the “three decker ” fountain, 
which I remember moss-grown and dripping in or about 1870, was the 
fountain, but inquiries, and information kindly given to me by Mr. 
Bedwell, Keeper of the Middle Temple Library, have shown me that 
I was mistaken. There can be little doubt that the fountain which 
figures in Martin Chuzzlewit is that which appears in a drawing in 
Robert R. Pearce’s ‘“ History of the Inns of Court and Chancery,” 
1848, and in his “ Guide to the Inns of Court and Chancery,” 1855 
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(a reprint of the “ History”), p. 266. In this woodcut, the fountain 
is represented as a plain tube about (say), two feet high above the 
level of the pond, the water rising abundantly to a height of some 
fifteen feet. 

The noise which this would make does not agree with the description 
given in the following extract from a letter written by John Duke 
Coleridge to his father in 1861, but perhaps the drawing was not exact. 


“The Atheneum, October 26th, 1861, 
a ee Last night, I attended at the Middle Temple to arrange 
for the reception of the Prince on Thursday ....... The one 
thing I bitterly regret is the loss of our beautiful, quiet, unpretending 
little squirt of a fountain—which really was, either in itself or 
from association, very sweet in my eyes. Our ambitious Treasurer, 
without authority, has destroyed it and put in its place a regular 
New Road composition of the vulgarest order, over which the 
poor little jet of water trickles in the most plaintive fashion, and 
which, as the crowning glory of the Prince’s reception, is to be 
illuminated by the electric light !! Only think of a society which 
entertained Charles I. and patronised Van Dyck coming to this ! 
Karslake and I mean to move in the alternative for the destruction 
of the New Road abomination, or for gold and silver fish By 


ous: ea se 


** Life and Correspondence of John Duke Lord Coleridge,” written 
and edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 1904, Vol. I, p. 270. 

The “New Road abomination” appears, not very carefully or 
exactly drawn in the “ Illustrated Times” of November 9th, 1861, 
in a woodcut representing “The Garden of the Middle Temple on 
the Evening of the Prince of Wales’s visit.” In this scené appear 
the beams of the electric light, festooned arches, and several statues, 
which I suppose Coleridge must have anathematized as ‘““ New Road 
abominations.” The fountain is throwing the water rather high. 

A more pleasing picture of “ Fountain Court ”’ and this fountain 
is to be found in Alfred Rimmer’s “ About England with Dickens,” 
1883, p. 193. It is drawn by C. A. Vanderhoof. In it appears the 
“ three-decker,” in which there is some trace of the cranes mentioned 
by Mr. Bedwell in a letter to me dated June 24th, 1916, in which he 
mentions, 


“‘a more elaborate construction [7.e. ‘ the three-decker’] than 
the present fountain. It included crares supporting a bowl which 
were broken and then removed..... The present stone basin is a 
portion of the Fountain [i.e. the ‘ three-decker ’] which succeeded 
the tube.” 


This “tube” was, no doubt, that which was abolished in 1861 to 
the grief of Coleridge. 
In a letter dated June 22nd, Mr. Bedwell writes :— 


““T believe that your recollection is correct that the removal of 
the ‘three-decker* took place in the Treasurership of Master 
Joseph Brown, which was 1878-9. I cannot trace that he was 
ever Master of the Garden and his particular interest was the 
Library not the Garden. Pieces of the ‘ three-decker’ are still in 
the flower bed below the terrace by the side of the Hall.”* 
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It is evident that, if the drawing by Vanderhoof was done on the 
spot, it must have anticipated its publication in Rimmer’s book by © 
about four years. 

[Since the above was written I have been informed by our Editor 
that Vanderhoof’s drawing appeared in “ Scribner’s Monthly,” of 
May 1881, 7.e., about two years after the “‘ three-decker had dis- 
appeared, if my dates are correct. The title of the article is “‘ In 
and Out of London with Dickens,” by B. E. Martin. ] 

I acknowledge that to my eyes and ears the “New Road abomination” 
was very suitable to its surroundings,—pleasant to look at and listen 
to. The second tube which followed it was like a fireman’s hose and 
very noisy. The existing fountain is a sort of compromise. First, 
in and above the pond is a rockery ; on that is one of the basins of 


FOUNTAIN COURT, ‘TEMPLE 


Drawn by C. A. Vanderhoof (e/c« 1880) 


the 1861 “three-decker,” in which stands a tube, far less noisy in 
its doings than that which took the place of the 1861 fountain. 

The description ¢ given by John Duke Coleridge, who was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, 1846, a ~ ‘beautiful, quiet. unpretending 
little squirt of a fountain,” agrees very well with what Dickens wrote 
in chapter XLV. of Martin Chuzzlewit, (p. 514, 515, of the original 
edition) :— 

“Merrily the tiny fountain played, and merrily the dimple~ 
sparkled on its sunny face... . Softly the whispe ‘ring water broke 
and fell; and roguishly the dimples twinkled. 

‘Merrily the fountain plashed and plashed, until the dimples 
merging into one another. swelled into a general snule, that covered 
the whole surface of the basin” 


6 
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“Merrily the fountain leaped and danced, and merrily the smiling 

dimples twinkled and expanded more and more, until they broke 
into a laugh against the basin’s rim, and vanished.” 

Euston Road and Marylebone Road, which used to have many 
masons’ yards containing statues, monuments, etc., new and second-hand, 
and still have a few, are parts of the New Road, which was the one 
name of the road between the Angel, Islington, and the Yorkshire 
Stingo, near Lisson Grove. The new names were given about or 
before the date of Coleridge’s letter, before I think, but probably the 
original name remained in use for some time, especially if it happened 
to be wanted as part of a sneer. 

When last I saw the two statues which used to stand outside 
the door of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, they were in a yard or 
garden in Marylebone Road, presumably for sale. That was some 
eight years ago or more. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXLVII. 


*¢ (UR Mutual Friend !” Across the flying years - 

We take thine honoured hand and greet thee now. 
From sea to sea, from boundless shore to shore, 
Thy brethren, million-voiced repeat thy name 
In loving tribute. Many a shining star 
Moves, meteor-like athwart the centuries, 
Flashes and falls—a faded worthless light. 
But thy great heart, fashioned from finest gold, 
Beats on in ours, for ever. Tender and true 
In all thy tales of cities—and of men ; 
Pardon and pity for all earth’s helpless, 
Shone through thy tears, till charity, 
Love-laden, walked their way, compassionate. 
We read and weep, but ere our tears are done 
We smile, and turn the page to find thy mirth 
Makes merry our sad heart, builds anew 
Faith in our fellow-man. As passing years 
Pause to do reverence to the Christ-child born, 
“* Goodwill to man ” shines on the hearth and home. 
Taught us by thee, our welcome Christmas guest, 
Till thou dost make us like unto that Child. 
So may we hear thy voice unto the end, 
So may the nations keep thy memory green ! 

* * * * 


O! spirit of the past and present years, 
And of the dim dark future yet to come 
In thy dread book wherein all souls lie bare, 
Write him as one who loved humanity. 


Mrs. Joun Hotes. 
Levwester Daily Mercury, February 9th, 1912. 
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NOCTES PICK WICKIANZ: 


By G. W. M, REYNOLDS 
Reprinted from The Teetotaller, 27th June, 1840 


I. 


R. PICKWICK.—Sam, you may give me your opinion of that 
Madeira which came in this morning, if you like. 

Sam.—Can’t be done, Sir, as the wery old donkey observed to the 
costermonger, vich wanted him to trot ten miles an hour. 

Mr. Pickwicx.—Can’t be done! and why not, Sam ? 

Sam.—’Cos I’ve jined them water-drinkin’, beer-excludin’, moral- 
reformation, out-an’-out sober fellers as calls ’emselves Teetotallers. 

Mr. Pickwicx.—Indeed, Sam! How came you to do that? You 
really surprise me. 

Sam.—Dee-say I does, Sir, but can’t help it; truth must come out 
some day or another, vich wos the remark made by the pie-man 
when he was detected in having cut up his domestic cat to make 
pork-sausages of. But I'll jist tell you, Sir, how all this came 
about. 

Mr. Pickwicx.—Do, Sam. You may sit down. 

Sam.—Wery much obleeged, Sir. Well, Sir, t’other night I met a 
friend o’ mine—a very nice man as gets his livin’ by bonnetin’— 

Mr. Pickwick.—Making ladies’ bonnets, I presume, Sam ? 

Sam.—Lor, Sir—how exceedin’ green you air, to be sure. Why, 
this young feller as I was a speakin’ on, acts as bonnet to a gamin’ 
house—a sort o’ decoy duck you know, Sir; an’ a wery nice 
young man he is for a limited number at a tea-party—wery. 
Well—I meets him close agin Aldgate pump, and sees him drinking 
avay at the wery wholesome element as flows from that there 
pump, just as if he was a lunatic.—‘ Bill,” says I, “ wot rum 
rig is that there all on a sudden? If you a’nt got no money 
say so,” says I, “and I’ll lend you a tanner to pay for a pot o’ 
half-and-half.””—“ Thankee kindly,” says he “ but I doesn’t do 
that now.”—‘ Do what ?”’ says I—“‘ Why, drink beer, or hale, 
or sperets,” says he, shudderin’ at the bare mention o’ the thing 
as a mad dog does at water.—“ Come, none o’ that gammon,” 
says I, “ p’raps you’d like to persvade me next that you break- 
fastesses, lunches, dines, teas, and sups at this here pump. But 
I can’t cram in everything so wery easy, as the alderman said 
ven they asked him to take his ninth plate o’ turtle-soup.”—“ I 
tell ee wot Sam,” says my friend Bill, “it ain’t no use a talkin’; 
there wasn’t a feller as enjoyed his glass o’ grog or his pint o’ 
half-and-half more than I did; but then the old woman didn’t 
get nothin’ o’ my money on Saturday night. The little one 
wos in rags, and the cupboards wos always empty. All my 
clothes wos lent on a mortgage deed to my father’s brother—’ 

Mr. Pickwick.—Why couldn’t he say his uncle, Sam ? 

Sam.—‘Cos it ain’t genteel, Sir. Howsomever—this young man, as 
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SAM. 


Mr. 
SAM. 


Mr. 


I am a talkin’ on, told me sich a piteous tale-of his miseries vhile 
he wos a arunkard, and how he’d often lived for whole veeks on 
taters and salt, and sometimes had the salt vithout the taters— 
and how he turned Teetotaler—and how he soon got all his little 
comforts about him again—and how he paid off his mortgages 
vith his father’s brother—and how his family is now genteelly 
dressed—and how he comed every mornin’ to Aldgate pump on 
his way to work, to get a drought on that wery celebrated bank 
cashed,—that I determined to go with him to a Teetotal meeting 
that wery same night. “Better late than never,’ says [ to 
myself; and that was the remark made by the chimblev-sweep 
ven he washed his face on Christmas-day. 

Pickwick.—And did you go to this meeting, Sam ? 

—Did I not—that’s all! to be sure I did; an’ a wery tidy one 
it wos too. Fust one feller, vith a vooden leg gets up, and tells 
the people that he never knowed wot health and happiness wos 
till he signed a pledge-book, as they calls it. He seemed a wery 
nice kind of a man, and made a wery excellent speech. Then 
comed a calico printer from Stratford ; an’ he drew a most afflictin’ 
pickter of his case afore he wos reclaimed, for he’d been a terrible 
hard drinker, sure-ly. Then comed three or four others; an’ 
a wery great impression they made upon the audience, as Van 
Amburgh said ven all his lions and tigers jumped down into the 
pit o’ the theaytre. An’ then comed that young gen’leman with 
spectacles on, as wrote the wery celebrated ac-count 0’ our ad- 
wentures, doin’s, and sayin’s in France, under the title 0’ Pickwick 
Abroad, you know, Sir. Wery much surprised I was to see him 
there. 

Pickwick.—Why Sam ? 

—’Cos I thought all literary men wos lushing fellers. I heerd 
talk o’ von o’ them chaps as had a certain task given him to do, 
three hours to do it in, an’ a bottle o’ champagne to cheer his 
sperets while he wos a-doin’ it. But when the person as give 
him the job, went to see if it wos done, he found that it wasn’t 
begun, an’ that the literary gen’leman wos so drunk under the 
table, he’d been sick upon the paper on which he ought to have 
wrote.— Vy, my eyes,” says the visitor, “ blowed if you’ve 
ever touched that there little job as I give you at all.”—‘ Not 
touched it !”’ hiccups the literary gen’leman, “‘ vy, don’t you see 
that ve been poring over it ?” 

Pickwick.—Not bad, Sam. But let me hear the result of the 
meeting. 


Sam.—With wery great pleasure, Sir—as Jack Ketch said, ven the 


gen’leman asked him to make the rope long. Well, Sir—I see and 
heerd a good deal at that Teetotal meeting in Aldersgitt-street, 
to vich I’m alludin’ ; an’ blessed if vonce or twice I didn’t vipe 
avay a tear, as the soldier said ven he turned upon the hill, you 
know, Sir. At last I couldn’t stand it no longer; I jumps up— 
starts out o’ the pew vhere I wos a-sittin’—bolts up the stairs to 
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the platform—knocks twovold vimen an’ a rayther stout gen’leman 

down in the hurry and con-fusion o’ the moment—snatched a pen 

out o’ the hands o’ von o’ the fellers as wos sittin’ on the platform 

ae writes the name o’ Samivel Weller down in the pledge- 
ook. 

Mr. Pickwick.—I cannot blame you, Sam, for the step you have taken. 
The institution is doubtless a philanthrophic and humane one, 
and must do much good. ' 

Sam.—So them there immortal lines as I wrote to my vife, and which 
the gen’leman in spectacles copied into his book, page 352, must 
be altered in a certain way. 

Mr. Pickwick.—How ? 

Sam—l’ll just read them wery remarkable lines to you, Sir, vith the 
amendment. These is ’em :— 


Mr. Weller to his Wife. 


There ain’t no place, my dearest Mary, 
Vere I don’t think of thee, 
Ven you're lookin’ up the kitchen airey 
Vith a hinfint on your knee. 
Oh ! when you’re gazin’ through the vinder 
To watch for my return, 
My heart, vich your charms has made a cinder 
To wery dust will burn. 
Dear Mary, I’ll ever think of you ;— 
Ve haven’t a dearer friend than our wife, 
As the gen’leman said as wos transported for life 
For havin’ married two ! 


To Dulwich I shall haste so nimbly 
When Pickwick gives the word, 
And, seated by the kitchen chimbley, 
I'll tell you all I’ve heerd. 
So, Mary, in a glass 0’ water 
Pll drink myself an’ you ; 
For to you Vl stick like bricks and mortar, 
And Ill toast the babies, too. 

But best friends must part, through some mishap ; 
As the mouse observed vith a troubled mind, 
When he wos forced to leave half of his tail behind 

As he escaped from the trap ! 


Mr. Pickwicx.—I approve of the alteration, Sam. You may leave 
me now. But—Sam ? 

Sam.—yYes, Sir. 

Mr. Pickwick.—When you lay the cloth for dinner to-day, don’t 
put any wine or beer upon the table. I'll just try this Teetotal 
system for a week or two. I'll then tell you what I think of it. 


rx. a [To be continued] 
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DICKENS AND HATE* 
By T. BRUNTON PEATTIE 


| Pree one of the most characteristic features of the Dickens 

Spirit is a sense of the futility of vindictiveness. Dickens was not 
‘a good hater,” to quote a phrase, which, as has sometimes been pointed 
out, is a contradiction in terms. There are people one meets who may 
be heard declaring—“ I’m not vindictive ; but—!” That is anything 
but the Dickens Spirit. Dickens could hate this evil and that, with 
all the intensity of his great fervid nature, and he could be merciless 
for the time to the perpetrator of the evil; but to keep up hatred and 
revengefulness only hardens and corrodes the heart of the hater, and 
it was foreign to the Spirit of Dickens. ‘ Foreign,” did I say? The 
word recalls how sad in these days has been the fall of some nations 
who have made hatred the god of their Te Deums. They claim that 
Shakespeare is more truly theirs than ours; and no doubt they must 
delight in passages like “the quality of mercy is not strained ”—but 
at any rate, it would be a blessing for them, if they were equally ready 
to study Dickens, and translate his beautiful Spirit of unselfishness 
and forgiveness and unrevengefulness into their private meditations 
and their public life. But in times when hate is in the very air, it is 
a miasma which is apt to prove as infectious as it is deadly. Shall 
“we whose souls are lighted ” with the Spirit that breathes from the 
heart of Dickens not beware of the temptation to say, with the Pharisee, 
“God, we thank Thee that we are not as other men are, nor even as 
these—Germans?”’ It is in some such moment of self-gratulation 
that we are most susceptible to the evil influence ourselves. Righteous 
indignation at the offence is of the highest value as an incentive to 
victorious struggle against that offence, but it must aim at destroying 
the power of the wrong, and fostering the reform of the offenders. 
If it lingers beyond that, it will fester in the soul into hard, 
bitter hate, the most plentiful in noxious fungus-growths among 
all the vices. The spirit of human kinship is a broader thing 
than the esprit de corps of any nation or race or continent of 
men. This war, which to-day may seem to have given a fresh 
lease of life to the very negation of that spirit, may well prove 
yet to have brought it nearer after all. The most sublime picture of 
human kinship in literature is not even in Dickens ; it is in an older 
Book :—“ After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues, stood 
before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes and 
palms in their hands.” 

“Amen! Amen!” wrote Charles Dickens, sixty years ago this last 
Christmas, “ Amen! Amen. Many merry Christmases, many happy 
New Years, unbroken friendship, great accumulation of cheerful 
recollections, affection on earth, and heaven at last for all of us.” 

These words breathe the very Spirit of Dickens. 


* Extract from a lecture on ‘‘ The Dickens Spirit,” delivered before the 
Birmingham Branch on January 10th, 1917. 
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DANIEL QUILP 


By J. MURRAY MINCK 
(Edinburgh Branch) 


ORY ae has said that it is in the use of contrast, artfully 

managed, that all strength in the pathetic depends. In The 
Old Curiosity Shop the effect of contrast is strongly marked, and the 
strongest contrast of all is between the two principal characters, Little 
Nell, a figure almost angelic, and Daniel Quilp, a figure entirely Satanic. 

Yet one can hardly believe that Dickens created these two characters 
merely to serve as foils to each other. It appears more reasonable to 
believe that Quilp is a carefully thought-out study of cruelty ; that he 
stands for the embodiment of that vice, as old Arthur Gride does for 
avarice, and Pecksniff and Uriah Heep for hypocrisy. And in taking 
‘Quilp as a type of cruelty Dickens has revelled in depicting the grotesque 
side of the dwarf’s nature. 

He gives usa Caliban in modern attire; rusty black clothes, soiled linen, 
and a tall hat. He shows us the dwarf at breakfast, devouring gigantic 
prawns with the heads and tails on, chewing watercress and tobacco 
at the same time, drinking boiling tea without winking, eating hard- 
boiled eggs—shell and all, and biting his spoon and fork till they bent. 

In his jovial moods Quilp moistened his system with the fiercest of 
liquors—brandy, rum and gin, all undiluted; he even swallowed hot 
rum direct from the saucepan in which he had heated it. All this was 
theatrical show, part of his own particular system designed to frighten 
timid women and inspire awe in his fellow-men. 

We have a picture of Quilp asleep in Nell’s little bed at the old 
curiosity shop, which was just about his size—‘ His body was hanging 
so far out of bed that he almost seemed to be standing on his head, 
and, either from the uneasiness of his posture, or in one of his agreeable 
habits, he was gasping and growling with his mouth wide open, and the 
whites (or rather the dirty-yellows) of his eyes distinctly visible.” 
Again, on the first night of what he called his “ bachelor freedom,” 
when he retired to his tumble-down counting-house on the wharf, he 
climbed on the desk, “‘ and rolling himself up as round as a hedge-hog 
in an old boat cloak, fell fast asleep.” 

On the surface, Daniel Quilp is really an amusing comedian, although 
his eccentricities may be exaggerated here and there. But let us look 
beneath the surface. Did Quilp make any effort to soften the aversion 
which his appearance created? On the contrary, he deliberately 
accentuated his physical deformities : his mind was as distorted as his 
body. His humour was malice, his politeness sarcasm, his hospitality 
amockery. He never forgave aninjury. To use his own words he was 
“‘as sharp as a ferret and as cunning as a weasel”; ever lurking, 
ever spying, ever plotting to bring misfortunes on others. 

Avarice and cruelty are the dominant traits in Quilp’s nature. He 
was cruel in all circumstances, in his mirth as in his anger. In 
his methods of tyrannising over his submissive wife he displayed an 
almost fiendish ingenuity. 
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Dickens has elaborated the character of Quilp with so many vivid 
touches of individuality, that the malevolent little savage becomes a 
veritable living person. Had any minor novelist created Quilp, he 
would assuredly have distinguished himself. Yet it must be admitted 
that Charles Dickens is not at his best in the psychology of villiany ; 
he is rarely so successful with his detestable characters as with his 
lovable ones, except when he depicts them with his inimitable humour. 
Ralph Nickleby does not remain so vividly in our memory as does the 
entertaining Mr. Squeers, Jonas Chuzzlewit will not be immortal like 
the oily-tongued Pecksniff, we shall sooner forget Mr. Carker than Jerry 
Cruncher. With perhaps the exception of Fagin and Bill Sikes, 
Dickens has never given us so good a villain—if I may use the paradox— 
as Stevenson with his John Silver, in “‘ Treasure Island.”’ On the 
other hand, not one of Stevenson’s men wins the affection of readers 
as do Dan’] Peggotty, Tom Pinch, Newman Noggs, and a score or more 
of the noble-hearted fellows created by the greater novelist. To say 
this is no disparagement of the genius of Stevenson. Every writer, 
be he little or be he great, has his forte. That of Stevenson lay in his 
o1iginal portraits of villains ; that of Dickens, apart from his humour, 
in delineating the better rather than the baser qualities of human 
nature. 

Villains are much more difficult creations to endow with flesh and 
blood than heroes are. Heroes are tame by comparison ; they can be 
turned out of the imaginative mould by the dozen, and, even if they 
should happen to be rather wishy-washy, we accept them as heroes : 
they enlist our sympathy at the outset, and this of itself benumbs our 
criticism. But with villains we are disposed to be more discriminating, 
and more exacting. They must be villains worthy the name, imprinted 
with striking marks of originality, and yet at the same time be true to 
life. 

Most of us like to believe that even the vilest and most degraded of 
men show at times a spark of a better nature ; it may be only a transient 
gleam, still it is there—an indication of what the man might have been. 
The brutal outlaw, Carver, in “ Lorna Doone,’ loves one being in the 
world—his little boy. That polished scoundrel, Count Fosco, in 
“The Woman in White,” is kind to his pet canaries and white mice, 
and is so sensitive to animals in pain that he winces when a dog is 
beaten in his presence. But in the character of Daniel Quilp there is 
not one redeeming feature. It is the same with Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
Fagin and Bill Sikes. Dickens, in the preface to Oliver Twist, has 
stated his belief that there are such men as Sikes “ who, being closely 
followed through the same space of time, and through the same current 
of circumstances, would not give, by the action of a single moment, 
the faintest indication of a better nature.” 

With all respect to his opinion, one cannot but be conscious that 
Dickens’s villains verge on the melodramatic. For instance, those 
unexpected appearances of Quilp, when he pops up on the scene like 
a sprite through a trap, are decidedly “stagey.” Dickens seems to 
have been aware of this himself, for he makes Sampson Brass remark 
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that “ Mr. Quilp has an amazing power of taking people by surprise.” 
Very effective, no doubt, from a stage-manager’s point of view, but 
there are so many of these unexpected surprises that they degenerate 
into artificial devices more creditable to a playwright than a novelist. 

‘* But who are we that we should criticise ?”’ to quote the words of 
Lord Rosebery, from an address he delivered some years ago on the 
“Genius of Thackeray.” —“ Let us be grateful for the imagination 
which inspires, and the labour which completes the success; let us 
unreservedly enjoy the wit, the romance, and the pungent perception ; 
let us remember with thankfulness the writer who has given us many - 
happy hours, and who, if he has not achieved an impossible perfection, 
has produced supreme and precious work.” ; 


THE CITY PICKWICK CLUB 


HE Dickens Fellowship seemed very much in evidence at the City 
Pickwick Club Dinner on February 12th last. Mr. Walter Dexter 
was the Chairman for the occasion ; Mr. T. W. Hill proposed the toast 
of the Club, Mr. Frank Staff perpetrated some startling deeds of magic 
and Mr. A. J. Cuming Walters in an ill-fitting suit of hospital blue, 
in replying for the visitors, reminded his hearers of his famous father. 

The record of the club was broken on this occasion. Hitherto, all | 
the dinners have taken place at the “ George and Vulture,” but owing 
to the needs of the War Loan Staff, who like other mortals, have to 
be fed, the Club emigrated to *‘ The Falstaff,” a fact which served Mr. 
Hill well, for he based his speech upon a comparison between Falstaff 
and Pickwick. His references and conclusions were very happy, 
very sound and amusing. Without going into minute details, he 
made his points admirably, and thoroughly interested his audience. 
Mr. Dexter, in proposing the “Immortal Memory,” took quite an 
unconventional line, pointing out that Dickens was immortal long 
before he died, that he knew he was immortal, and that the reason 
his Will forbade any monument to be erected to his memory was 
because he felt that his works would live for ever; in other words, 
would be immortal. 

Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe proposed a special toast, ““ Success to Pickwick- 
ianism.” Sir Edward Cooper proposed the Visitors, which was 
responded to by Mr. Weed in addition to Mr. Walters. 

An excellent programme of music was provided and the whcle 
evening was a great success in every way; thanks to the devotion 
of Mr. C. S. Goodwin, the Hon. Secretary. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“< T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?”»—Rosa DARTLE. 


QUESTIONS 
Dog oF Montarais. In Dombey and Son, Chapter XLI., occurs 
the following :—-‘‘ Diogenes . . . . comes straightway at Mr. Toots’s 


legs, and tumbles over himself in the desperation with which he makes 
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at him, like a very dog of Montargis.’”” What was Dickens referring 
to in the words ‘‘ Dog of Montargis ? ”»—JouHN B. 

DICKENS AND THE Mannincs. I am much interested in Dickens’s 
letter to the ‘“‘ Times”’ about the Mannings’ execution, often having 
heard it referred to, and yet have never seen a copy of that letter. I 
should be very grateful if you would let me know where it is to be found ; 
also any further information concerning the trial of the Mannings. 

The reason that I take such an interest in this trial may also be 
interesting to your readers. Reading Great Expectations, chapter 53, 
I came across Orlick’s idea of destroying Pip’s body by means of quick- 
lime, and Dickens has made use of the same idea in Hdwin Drood, 
witness Forster’s chapter on his “‘ Last book.” It was very interesting 
to me then, to find on looking up the Mannings in Madame Tussaud’s 
catalogue (my only reference), that the body of the man they had 
murdered was buried in quick-lime and only identified by the dentist’s 
number on the gold setting of his false teeth. I should very much 
like any further particulars or a case which interested Dickens so much. 
—Frances M. WOLFE. 

DicKkENs’s Favourite FLOWER. What is the chapter and verse in 
suppoct of the generally accepted statement that the Scarlet Geranium 
was Dickens’s favourite, Flower ?—E. K. P. 

GreorcE HogartH. Are any particulars accessible concerning 
George Hogarth, the father of Mrs. Charles Dickens ?—J. L. Bate. 

ANSWERS 

Tarry Trousers. In answer to K. T.’s question, this expression 
is a reference to the sailors or “‘ tars” of the old sailing ships of both 
the navy and commerce. Pitch and tar were extensively in use on 
such ships and they got very much upon the clothes of the sailors. 
The overalls, oil-skin clothes, and the waterproof sou’wester hats got 
at times somewhat of a covering of tarry products to make them more 
resistible and durable. Dickens, however, evidently as we so fre- 
quently find, founded his quotation on the words of a song very current 
in his earlier life, in which, in this case, a daughter resists being married 
by her maternal parent to a tailor instead of to her 

te RE hh Ao heart’s delight ; 
But give me the man with the tarry Trousers, 
That shine to me like diamonds bright. 

In The Dickensian, Vol. X., attention is called to the use of the 
term ‘“‘heart’s delight» in old sea songs in the way that Cuttle uses 
it as a term of endearment for Florence. And this trousers song is 
an instance of its use by the opposite sex. 

It was towards the close of 1847 that the quotation enquired about 
appeared in Dombey, and about five years later, Dickens again brought 
it into force in the following letter to Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. :— 

H.M. Ship Tavistock, Second January, 1853, 

Yoho, old salt ! Neptun’ ahoy ! You don’t forget, messmet, as 
you was to meet Dick Sparkler and Mark Porpuss on the fok’sle of 
the good ship Owssel Words, Wednesday next, half-past four? Not 
you ; for when did Stanfell ever pass his word to go anywheers and 
not come ? Well, Belay, my heart of oak, belay ! Come alongside 
the Tavistock same day and hour, ’stead of Owssel Words. Hail your 
shipmets, and they'll drop over the side and join you, like two new 
shillings a-droppin’ into the purser’s pocket. Damn all lubberly 
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boys and swabs, and give me the lad with the tarry trousers, which 

shines to me like di’mings bright ! 

In the course of his writings, Dickens gives the names of various 
publishers and booklets of songs, and in Dombey attaches Stanfell’s 
Budget to the quotation, and in the above letter, he clips Stanfield into 
Stanfell possibly to humour him into being the author of a book of 
songs. 

Castieau (Australia), and other advocates of a new Dickens Life wish- 
ful to show that Dickens at least once in a while used a certain word 
will see it in the above letter and not watered down to d— as some 
writers give it.—J. T. Sournton. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A NEW “ LIFE OF DICKENS ” 


Sir.—There is something very fascinating and, I hope, practicable, 
in Mr. Wilmot Corfield’s project for a new edition of Forster’s ‘‘ Life 
of Dickens.” Since the original biography was issued, an immense 
amount of extra material has become available. This, by itself, 
would make a supplementary volume; but, I for one should prefer 
it to be incorporated in Forster’s pages in the form of additional 
chapters, or footnotes, or appendices. Iam no fanatic on the Granger- 
ising process—that way madness lies. The additions should be 
judiciously and discriminatingly made, whilst at the same time 
careful editorial revision should be exercised and excisions undertaken. 

Foerster, as I view him, was less a biographer than a compiler. He 
has abundance of material to work on, and he seems to have found 
it an easy plan to arrange it under various dates and headings and 
throw it in “ chunks ” into his chapters. This is not art. Often we 
have to search through a long letter or quotation for the essential 
point, the valuable fact. If we want to see how a scrupulous workman 
prepares a biography, quotes copiously, yet excludes extraneous 
matter, we might take Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay ” as the model. 

Evidence as to Dickens needs co-ordinating. I quite allow that 
different men may take different views and arrive at different con- 
clusions after reading Forster’s “‘ Life,” but this is the author’s fault 
and a final proof of his own unsatisfactory methods. Mr. Corfield, by 
legitimately directing attention to Mr. Castieau’s contrary opinion 
to my own, only shows how signally Forster failed to give us a clear 
and unmistakable picture. 

Dickens was a complex character and, no doubt, elusive. He was 
seen in many moods, and he is not to be judged by one. We should 
therefore gather all the testimony, consider conditions and explanations, 
and then establish the actual truth from the weight of evidence. Allow 
me to give anexample. Lady Dorothy Nevill, in her “ Reminiscences,” 
tells us that at Lady Waldegrave’s dinner-party Dickens declined 
to be genial or entertaining and “‘ uttered a few commonplace remarks 
and no more.” Ergo, Dickens was taciturn and sulky in company. 
But, shortly afterwards, when he went to Lady Molesworth’s dinner- 
party, he ‘“‘ bubbled over with fun and conversation, laughed and 
chaffed.”? Hrgo, Dickens was merry and diverting in company. How are 
we to reconcile these contradictions, either of which, standing by itself, 
might convey a false impression ? The answer is easy enough, and 
casts a welcome light on Dickens’s character. In the first case, he 
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was being “trotted out,” and, to his credit, objected to it; in the 
second case, he was not being exploited, was among friends, and could 
let his natural self have free play. This is a very small illustration 
of the sort of collecting and collating of data which I should like to 
see done. I believe it would be profitable, and the real man would 
definitely and conspicuously emerge. 

Heaven forbid that we should pry into secrets, or that we should 
tear the veil from those private matters which (as Mr. Corfield rightly 
says), are best left to oblivion. Inthe hundreds of articles I have written 
on Dickens, I have sedulously refrained from discussing these matters, 
and that must serve as my vindication against any accusation that 
I want them exposed to the public glare. But I think that it would 
have been better had Forster, as official biographer, told the simple 
truth than have hinted at half-truths and left many unjust suspicions 
to be engendered. 

Although I avow myself a hostile critic of Forster’s style, I willingly 
concede Mr. Corfield’s point that some of his defects as biographer 
or compiler are due to the too-early publication of his work. The 
great task should have been more leisurely approached and more 
meticulously accomplished. ‘* You cannot see the mountain near.” 
Forster was too close to Dickens personally to have as an authoritative 
biographer a right perspective of him. He was also in too much of a 
hurry to be able to shape his composition artistically, and to impart 
symmetry to his jumble of facts. I hope these words are not too 
severe. I speak from conviction, but without the slightest prejudice. 

A revision of Forster’s ** Life of Dickens’’ would make a noble and 
worthy task for the Dickens Fellowship—that is, for a select and 
competent body of its representatives with the requisite knowledge 
and with recognised literary capacity. Such a body would include 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Edwin Pugh, 
and men of their calibre, as leaders ; while others with encyclopedic 
information like Mr. Matz (I trust he will permit this mention of him- 
self), Mr. Crotch, Mr. Percy FitzGerald, Mr. Ley, Mr. Miller, and a 
host of enthusiasts, would contribute details. It would be a great 
joint production, and as such would become an assured classic and an 
imperishable memorial to the man we love and honour. 

Yours very truly, J. CumMInG WALTERS. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


Srr.—The letters on the above subject which were read by Mr. H. 
W. Burton to the Gloucester Branch, and which you printed in last 
December’s Dickensian, are of especial interest to Dickensians and 
help to clear up a point hitherto unexplained. 

The two letters of Dickens on public executions which appeared in 
The Times and other papers in 1849 were afterwards printed as hand- 
bills and distributed in the streets. These handbills are now very 
rare and seldom, indeed hardly ever, turn up. It is evident from the 
letters you publish that the Mr. Henry Christy to whom Dickens 
wrote, was connected with a Society for the abolition of public exe- 
cutions. This society, no doubt, published these handbills. I was 
fortunate enough some years ago, to purchase one of them pasted inside 
the cover of a copy of a work on crime and criminals, entitled ‘“‘ English 
Causes Célébres ; or, Reports of Remarkable Trials.” < 

Yours faithfully, W. MictEr. 
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JASPER 


Sir,—In the account of ‘Our Removal” in last month’s issue, 
there appears to be something left out. It is stated that the fate of 
Jasper is not known to this day, but surely Jasper’s fate has been decided 
many times by all sorts of experts. 

Yours faithfully, 
Putney, S.W. " Crarissa SPENLOW. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—On December 15th, two plays were 
staged at the Moravian School Hall, in aid of the “‘ Tiny Tim ” fund of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. The plays were “‘ A Christmas Chime”? and ‘“‘ The 
Teeth of the Gift Horse,” in both of which the parts were excellently 
taken. All arrangements were in the hands of Mrs. Otis, Miss Ruth 
Otis and Mrs. F. E. Lennox. On the 18th of the same month, the 
usual monthly meeting took place at the home of Mrs. Otis, who read 
A Christmas Carol, accompanied with lime-light views. Music was 
a prominent feature and the meeting was of a thoroughly festive 
nature. The meeting on January 18th, took place at Trinity Parish 
House, the programme of which was varied and enjoyable. Selections 
from Martin Chuzzlewit were given by Mrs. T. W. Shields, Mrs. A. 
I. Thaeler, Miss Annie Murray, Miss E. Luckenbach and Mr. F. E. 
Lennox. The treasurer announced that the proceeds from the dramatic 
performance and a donation from the Nazareth branch were devoted to 
two deserving charity cases. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On January 10th, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Alired Hayes, M.A., and the lecture was given by Mr. T. Brunton 
Peattie, on ‘‘ The Dickens Spirit.” Mr. Peattie took for his text the 
words to be found on the programme of the branch—“‘ the spirit of 
innocent festivity and mirth, of religion without bigotry, of charity 
without coldness, of universal philanthropy and human kinship.” 
The lecturer showed how all these principles pervaded and animated 
Dickens’s works and ways ; and how the key note of all is human kinship 
—a far better thing than love of humanity or universal philanthropy. 
which can sometimes be a little patronizing. Though Dickens lashed 
the vices and follies of mankind, he hated the sin, but loved the sinners 
and was ever ruthful, even to his rogues in fiction, as well as in real life. 
Stress was laid also on Dickens’s freedom from snobbishness and from 
bigotry, and the lecturer reminded ‘“‘ Fellowship members,” that they 
should be as members of one family, loving‘always inthe spirit of 
kinship, and in unbroken friendship. 


CHELTENHAM.—tThe Birthday was celebrated in the Highbury 
Rooms on February 2nd, and pleasantly and worthily the evening 
passed with music and speeches. The President, Mr. T. Lyon, was in 
the chair, and welcomed distinguished visitors from the Gloucester 
Branch. These were its President (Mr. Kendall Pearson) and Mrs. 
Pearson, and its Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Richings). Mr. Lyon said 
that the humanitarian period of English literature, in which were 
to be found the names of Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth, culminated in 
Dickens. It was significant that there was nothing analogous to the 
writings of Dickens in Germany, and the lack of humour and humani- 
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tarian sentiment in the Germans was probably not unconnected with 
that circumstance. Mr. Kendall Pearson also addressed the meeting 
and referred to a statement in The Times that the Germans had 
published a new and complete translation of the Dickens novels. Mr. 
Richings voiced the fraternal feelings of the Gloucester branch, which 
has reached the age of ten years. Mr. Brown also spoke and mentioned 
the fact that the Fellowship aimed to put into practice the teachings 
of Dickens, and but for the war, a scheme originating in this branch 
for the establishment of ‘‘a Dickens Fellowship Home” for ‘ Tiny 
Tims ” would have been energetically promoted throughout the coun- 
try. It was hoped that with the restoration of peace, a geraniwn 
day would be held on every 7th of February to raise money for the 
crippled children. These speeches were sandwiched between music 
and songs by ‘‘The Dickens Revellers,’’ whose part-songs and airs 
delighted the audience. , 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—Mr. Daniel 8. Calderwood lectured 
on January 25th at the Goold Hall, on “‘ What I have found in Dickens.” 
Burns and Dickens, he said, were alike in many respects. They had 
a deep sympathy with the poor—a contempt for snobbery, and they 
both upheld the aim of the Ayrshire ploughman: ‘‘ When you feel 
your honour grip, let that aye be your border.” Dickens had aided 
immensely by his powerful pen, the cause of education. His books 
were a golden heritage, which had given to the children of the humblest 
worker a place undreamt of before. The Rector of the Edinburgh 
High School, Mr. John Strong, presided. The Birthday Celebration 
took place on February 7th, at the Lauriston Street Hall, when Mr. H. 
W. Brierley arranged scenes from The Old Curiosity Shop. Mr. R. A. 
Brown made a distinct hit with Quilp; Miss Jenny T. Bain’s perform- 
mance of the Marchioness was exceedingly able, and Miss Daisy 
Ritchie was a sweet and gentle Nell ; Corporal Argent Brierley, who 
was on furlough from France, played Sampson Brass, with one rehearsal, 
and other members in the cast included Mr. A. Canning Williams, 
Grandfather ; Miss Rudland, Sally Brass; Miss Durham, Mrs. Jiniwin ; 
Miss Phyllis Williams, Mrs.}Quilp ; Mr. C. N. A. Hansen, Kit; Mr. H. 
W. Brierley, Single Gentleman ; Mr. R. C. H. Morison, Dick Swiveller ; 
and Miss Mabel Bennie, Mrs. Jarley. 


GLOUCESTER.—At the birthday meeting at Northgate Mansions 
on February 7th, the President (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) said it was a 
remarkable tribute to the influence which Charles Dickens continued 
to exert upon mankind that, in the midst of the greatest conflict in 
history, men and women in their thousands should, upon that day, 
be gathered together up and down the land, and wherever the English 
language was spoken beyond the seas, to honour his memory and to 
keep the anniversary as that of a very dear, personal friend. Probably 
there had never been paid a worthier tribute to Dickens’s genius than 
the statement of the soldier (quoted in the last issue of The Dickensian) 
that in his regiment, the favourite author was Charles Dickens, because 
the characters appear to be “really alive ;” which testimony, Mr. 
Pearson remarked, should enhance the gratification which the members 
of the Gloucester Branch were justly entitled to feel at having sent 
some 350 of the novelist’s books to our soldiers and sailors on active 
service. ‘The members rose in their places in honour of ‘* The Immortal 
memory of Charles Dickens.” The Honorary Secretary of the Chel- 
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tenham Branch (Mr. W. E. Palser) received a cordial welcome as the 
bearer of fraternal greetings from the Dickensians of the ‘‘ Garden 
Town,” whose President (Mr. T. Lyon) was unavoidably absent. 
Excellent readings from Pickwick were given by Mrs. W. L. Edwards, 
and Mr. H. W. Bruton, and the President recited the speech of Serjeant 
Buzfuz from ‘‘ The Trial’? scene. The Mayor (Sir James Bruton), 
Councillor W. L. Edwards, Mr. Bruton, Mr. J. Richings, Mr. Palser 
and the President, took part in the discussion which followed. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On the 23rd January, 
at the hall of the Clapton Park Congregational Church Literary Society, 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters lectured on ‘‘ The Evolution and Purpose of ° 
Dickens’s Humour.” Mr. Walters’s subject was abundantly filled with 
matter for soundness of argument and thought, and the lecture simply 
bristled with good points, each one being received by the audience 
with appreciation and enjoyment. In referring to Dickens’s first 
great work of humour, Pickwick, Mr. Walters maintained that the 
novelist only followed previous writers in presenting comic episodes 
and could have gone on to fame and fortune in that way, but abandoned 
it for true humour in his later works. Martin Chuzzlewit, the lecturer 
considered one of the most humorous works of Dickens, contains a 
great deal of true humour, and instanced the Pecksniff tea-party as 
one of the choicest specimens in Dickens. Dickens’s humour aims at 
something higher than laughter only. He ridiculed abuses and pre- 
sented them in such a ludicrous manner that they were swept away. 
The chairman of the meeting, which was held in conjunction with the 
Clapton Park Literary Society, was the Rev. Henry Harris. 


HULL.—On January 19th, Mr. J. E. Forty, M.A. lectured on “ Satire 
with Special Reference to Dickens.’ Mr. Forty dealt with the subject 
in an exhaustive manner. Numerous examples were given and extracts 
read to show, from the time of the great Latin satirists Horace and Ju- 
venal to the present day, what a powerful weapon satire had proved 
in attacking evils and exposing the follies and abuses of Society. 
The greatest of all satirists was Cervantes, who modelled his story on 
the Romances of Chivalry. With regard to novelists, Thackeray as 
a satirist of the individual stands supreme, though his satires had no 
definite purpose, as those of Charles Dickens had, which were employed 
to denounce the social evils and defects of his time. On February 2nd 
the Lecturer was Mr. McCombe. president of the Hull Literary Society, 
his subject being ‘‘ Poet, Laureates, Good, Bad and Indifferent,” which 
was dealt with in a very interesting manner. Mr. R. J. Burden, 
President, presided, and Mr. T. H. Leahair, Mrs. Anderson, Miss 
Eleanor Watson, Miss Brown and Mr. McVeigh took part in the dis- 
cussion afterwards. 


LIVERPOOL.—At the Royal Institution on January 24th, an 
enjoyable entertainment was given by the Dramatic members of the 
Branch. On February 7th, at the same place, Mr. EK. Rimbault 
Dibdin presided, and in introducing Mr. Jacobsen, who read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Uses of a Literary Society,” made a few appropriate 
remarks, paying graceful tribute to the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Edgar A. Browne through illness, on this, the 105th Anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Dickens. Mr. Jacobsen considered the uses of a 
Literary Society were many; they helped to enlarge the minds and 
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broaden the ideas, of its members; such Societies were provocative 
of thought, and educated the asssociating of the ideas ; they certainly 
helped us to better understand our natures. The Dickens Fellowship 
was more than mere hero worship, more highly prized than the romance 
of his works, were his outspoken hatred of shams, and many schemes 
of philantrohpy of a highly practical nature. 


LONDON.—The 105th anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens 
was celebrated at the Guildhall School of Music, on the 7th February, 
by a recital of Dombey and Son, given by Professor William Miles. 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, who presided, stated that although we were in 
the throes of a world-war, the birthday anniversary of the great novelist 
was being celebrated by the devotees of Dickens all over the world. 
He referred with regret to the absence of the President of the Dickens 
Fellowship, Mr. Henry Dickens, K.C., owing to the loss of his son on 
the field of honour. He also referred to the excellent work done by 
the London Charitable Guild with the happy result that a substantia] 
sum was collected during the evening on its behalf. It is some time 
now since Mr. Miles gave London one of his recitals, and though his 
Dombey and Son was familiar to many of the older members, his 
delightful impersonation came to them fresh and virile as ever; while 
to members who heard him for the first time, he was a revelation. 
The hall was full and the applause at the end of the recital expressed 
the appreciation of an unqualified success. During the evening, Miss 
Miles, F.R.G.S. played several pianoforte solos with much grace and 
artistic feeling. An excellent souvenir programmme with six illus- 
trations was prepared for the occasion, and copies may be had at 4d. 
each, post free, from the Hon. Secretary. More will not be refused, 
as all the proceeds go to the Charitable Guild. A Concert was given 
at the Fourth General Military Hospital, Denmark Hill, by the London 
Branch Concert Party, to about 250 wounded soldiers, on January 
20th, making the sixth entertainment of the kind. 


MANCHESTER.—The 105th anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Dickens was celebrated on February 2nd, when a miscellaneous 
entertaimnent was given in the Milton Buildings im aid of the funds of 
the Manchester and Salford Sick Poor, and Private Nursing Association. 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys, president of the Branch, who was in the chair, 
briefly described the work of the Nursing Association. Al] the artistes 
acquitted themselves well. Mrs. Sara Lamb, Miss Ochiltree and Mr. 
Tom Case sang, Miss Leonoro Fitzgerald played the Violin. Miss 
Ethel Norbury gave Shakespearian recitals and Mr. J. Lea Axon, who 
is now becoming known as one of Manchester’s most capable conjurors, 
gave an entertaimment of “Magic and Humour.” Miss Madge Nic- 
holson and Miss Bateman shared the duties of acccompanist. Mr 
Ben H. Mullen, M. A., expressed the thanks of the Fellowship to the 
artistes for their services. 

NOTTINGHAM.—-Alderman J. Houston gave a delightful lecture 
on “The Pecksniffs ? at the Mechanics’ Institute on February 6th. 
The lecturer took the view of ‘Seth’? being a cultured and refined 
ventleman ; otherwise, his language would have been less eloquent. 
The Chainnan and Members, however, failed to see the ~ gentleman ” 
m Jain, the majority giving him the role of cant and humbue. 


SHEFFIELD. In connection with the birthday celebrations. Mrs. 
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Wm. F. Bagnall gave a iecital of The Chimes at the Cutlers’ Hall on’ 
February 6th Good as Mrs. Bagnall’s previous efforts have been in 
The Chimes, she undoubtedly excelled herself. Pathos, tragedy, and 
humour were each portrayed without visible effort. To hold an 
audience enthralled to the close of a two hours’ recital as Mrs. Bagnall 
did is only possible to a true artist. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On February 12th, a dramatic representation 
of ** Bumble’s Courtship ” was given, the characters being as follows : 
Mr. Bumble, Mr. R. H. Rascott; Mrs. Corney, Mrs. G. H. Bishop ; 
Female Pauper, Miss Eva Hennen. Then followed the comic burlesque, 
entitled ‘Is She his Wife ?” the cast being Alfred Lovetown, Esq., 
Mr. J. H. Bailey; Mr. Peter Limbury, Mr. Lorn C. Bishop; Felix 
‘Tapkins, Esq., Mr. R. H. Plascott ; Mrs. Limbury, Mrs. G. H. Bishop ; 
Mrs. Lovetown, Miss Truie Bishop ; Servant, Miss Eva Hennen. Mrs. 
and Miss Burn acted as Accompanists, the latter contributing two 
songs, and Miss D. Randall one. The performances were of an admir- 
able character and delighted a very full audience. Previous to the 
performance, the Chairman, Mr. A. C. Hallett, made a feeling reference 
to the death of Miss E. E. Moody, the founder of the branch, and up to 
1912, the Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Hallett then proposed the 
following resolution, which was carried in silence, the members up- 
rising :—‘‘ That this meeting of the Southampton branch of the 
Fellowship hears with much regret of the recent death of Miss E. E. 
Moody, and desires to record its appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by the deceased lady to the cause of the Fellowship.” 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—The entertainment given by this branch 
at Lewisham on January 13th last in aid of St. John’s Church, Southend, 
Lewisham, and referred to in our February number, realised £25 which 
has been invested in the War Loan. Another (the second) member 
of the branch, Lieut. J. W. D. Clark, Oxford and Bucks. Light Infantry, 
has been awarded the Military Cross. 


TORONTO.—The branch met in the Conservatory of Music on January 
11th, when Mr. A. E. S. Smyth delivered his lecture on Wm. De Morgan. 
The lecturer quoted Mr. T. P. O’Connor and other literary critics, and 
dwelt upon the strong Dickensian spirit and atmosphere pervading 
De Morgan’s works. The address proved most interesting and fully 
justified its introduction into a Dickens Fellowship meeting. Miss 
Ethel Sherrif sang very sweetly, and the programme closed with a 
selection from Martin Chuzzlewit by Mr. Genoe. The treasurer re- 
ported having received a cheque from the Treasurer of the Bazaar for 
3,200 dollars for the Cot endowments and Patriotic funds. 


WINNIPEG.—Students of Dickens were given a rare intellectual 
treat on January 11th, when Mr. J. Bruce Walker lectured on ‘* Lawyers 
of Dickens.”? There was a large attendance at the Convocation Hall 
in Wesley College to hear Mr. Walker, who dealt with his subject in 
an amusing and extremely clever manner. He treated the various 
characters in a unique style and his remarks were racy and original. 
Professor W. T. Allison, who introduced Mr. Walker, referred to the 
latter as being one of the best-informed students of Dickens in Canada, 
and facetiously characterized him in reference to his work for the 
immigration department as ‘‘ the angel of the gate—the busiest man 
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in Canada to-day.”’ The other items on the programme were a Piano- 
forte Duet by Mesdames M. L. Robertson and Frederickson, a song by 
Mr. J. Duncan, and a recitation by Miss Dora Robinson. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, Etc. 


Has the Dickens Fellowship justified its Existence? By Arthur 
Humphreys, President of the Manchester Branch. To be had of the 
Secretary. Price 3d. 

Life and Papers of Lucy Harrison (chapter entitled ‘‘ An Hour with 
Dickens ”’).’ London: J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net. 

‘* Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist > Screened.” Kinematograph and Lantern 
Weekly. February Ist. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 
All meetings commente at 8 p.m. unless ctherwise stated. 


Stockport: “‘ Dickens and Thackeray.”® by Miss Deakin. 
2. Manchester: Miscellaneous Night, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30.. 
Hull: “ Dickens and War: an interview,” by Mr. J. H. Noble, 
at the Metropole. 
3. London: Lecture: ‘‘ Shakespeare and Dickens,” by Mr. Cumber- 
land Clark, at Anderton’s Hotel, at 3 p.m. 
6. Nottingham: Lantern Lecture by Mr. J. W. Wing on“ Palestine,’ 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 
7. Glasgow: “ The Dickens Orchestra,” by Mr. Robert Turnbull, 
at Masonic Hall. 
Liverpool: ‘“‘Some of Dickens’s London Characters,” by Mr. L. 
Daly, at Royal Institution. 
8. Headquarters: Council Meeting at 14 Clifford’s Inn, London, 
E.C., at 6-30. 
Edinburgh: Recitations and Readings by Members at Goold Halle 
Toronto : Short Stories and Scenes by the Players. 
Winnipeg: Lecture by Professor A. W. Crawford, at Wesley 
Convocation Hall. 
12. Southampton: Gentlemen’s Night at All Saints’ Institute. 
14. Dublin: Whist Drive at College Restaurant. 
16. Hull: Short Papers and Readings by Members at The Metropole. 
Sheffield : Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall. 
21. Bristol: ‘“‘Steerforth’’? Character Sketches arranged by Mrs.. 
A. J. Tonkin at All Saints’ Hall. 
Liverpool: Members’ Evening ; Discussion on The Old Curiosity 
Shop and General Meeting. 
22. Edinburgh: ‘‘ More Child Characters of Dickens,” by Mr. W. 
Woodburn, at Goold Hall. 
27. Hackney: Lecture, ‘‘ Weller, Son & Co.,”” by Mr. A. C. Hewlett,. 
at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 7-45. 
28. Dublin: Concert at College Restaurant. 
30. Hull: Annual Meeting at The Metropole. 
Manchester: Annual Meeting and Social Gathering at Milton. 
Buildings at 7-30. 
Glasgow: Annual General Meeting at Accountants’ Hall. 
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On Saturday Evening, September 20th, 1845, 
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BEN JONSON'S COMEDY OR 


EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE PLAY-BILL OF BEN JONSON’S ‘‘ EVERY MAN 
IN HIS HUMOUR” AT MISS KELLY’S THEATRE, 20TH SEPTEMBER, 1845 


The Sketch on the play-bill is by Daniel Maclise, R.A., of Forster as Kitely 
and Dickens as Bobadil 


